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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Edward Robinson. — Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Catalogue of 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Vases, by Edward Robinson, 
Curator of Classical Antiquities. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1893. 

" In the present catalogue the Museum of Pine Arts desires to offer 
to archaeologists an exact description of the vases in its classical col- 
lection, and to the general public some assistance in learning to 
appreciate the qualities which give Greek vases an interest possessed 
by few classes of ancient monuments." These opening words of the 
preface of this admirable book acquaint us with the twofold task 
to which the author has applied himself, and which he has accom- 
plished in a manner deserving the highest praise. 

The introduction gives in fifty pages a clear and, considering its 
brevity, very satisfactory sketch of the history of Greek vases, a 
description of the process of their manufacture, and a list of Greek 
potters. The first and second sections are headed by well-chosen 
bibliographies, and notes in the text refer to authorities on special 
points. The second section is illustrated by six cuts, and a tail-piece 
represents a buffet with vases stacked upon it, from a wall-painting in 
Corneto. To the list of potters should be added the name of Hermo- 
krates, a painter of the school of Epiktetos ('E#. 'Ap^. 1890, pi. 2). 

In the history of Greek vases there are few assertions to which it 
is difficult to assent, yet some statements seem to be made more posi- 
tively than is warranted by the present state of knowledge. On page 
3, Mr. Robinson says, speaking of the Hissarlik vases : " Whether 
made by the ancestors of the Greeks, or by a people closely affiliated 
with them, they certainly represent the earliest type of culture of the 
race to which the Greeks belonged," and, on the same page: " speci- 
mens of pottery of characteristics similar to the Trojan have been 
found in several of the islands of the iEgean and the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. ... As a rule they are evidently not importations from a 
common source, but the independent products of a similar state of 
civilization by members of the same race. . . . Notable among these 
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are the earliest types found in Cyprus." These passages taken together 
seem to assume as a certainty that the inhabitants of Cyprus before 
the advent of the Phoenicians were not only closely related to the 
people of Hissarlik, but also to the ancestors of the Greeks. That 
this is at any rate not certain, is shown by Diimmler, Mitth. d. Inst. 
Athen, 1886, p. 243 sqq., who argues that the early Cyprians, and then 
also the people of Hissarlik, were Semitic. On page 8, we are told 
that the Dipylon style " did not disappear altogether until the end of 
the seventh century, if not later." If this means that the manufacture 
continued to 600 b. c, the date seems rather late in view of the fact 
that the earlier black-figured vases must now be put back well into 
the sixth century (Cf. Brueckner and Pernice, Mitth. d. Inst. Athen, 
1893, p. 136 sq.). Whether the so-called Cyrene pottery is really from 
Cyrene may not be so certain as seems to be assumed on p. 16. 

The " island " style is referred to on p. 2, and again p. 9, note 2, but 
is not described. One would expect to find it treated after the geo- 
metric style, but this is followed in order by the Rhodian, Melian, and 
Cyprian styles. As all these places are islands, those who make their 
acquaintance with Greek vases through the medium of this book 
might be tempted to form an " island " style by combining the Rho- 
dian, Melian, and Cyprian. 

The descriptions of the various styles and classes of vases are excel- 
lent, and note clearly the salient points. Nor, with the exception 
mentioned above, is there any fault to be found with the dates 
assigned, unless perhaps the dates 2000-1800 b. c. for the vases of 
Thera, and 1400-1100 b. c. for those of Mykenae may be somewhat 
too restricted. 

On turning to the catalogue proper, those who are unacquainted 
with the Museum of Fine Arts will probably be surprised to find so 
large and excellent a collection. There are 896 numbers, including 
thirteen pieces of Armenian pottery, 144 pieces from Naukratis, and 
116 fragments of various wares. There are no specimens of the 
Hissarlik pottery nor of that from Thera, but these are almost the only 
gaps in the collection, the contents of which may be briefly given, 
adopting the order of the catalogue, as follows : Case I— Early Greek 
Styles; Nos. 1-6, Mykenae style; 7-14, Geometric ; 15-18, Italic; 19-28, 
" Proto-Corinthian " ; 29-77, Corinthian ; 78-87, Miscellaneous. Case 
1A— Prehistoric Italic Pottery, 88-100, Contents of a Prehistoric Grave 
in the Region of the Alban Lake. The grave is one of those which 
were buried under the volcanic deposits from the Alban craters (see 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome, p. 27 sqq.). 101-105, Contents of a Prehistoric 
Roman Grave, discovered on the Esquiline, within the wall of Servius 
Tullius, in the spring of 1888. The importance of the contents of 
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this case to students of prehistoric Koman and Italic archaeology is 
evidently very great. Case 2 — Vases from Cyprus, Nos. 106-239, part 
of a collection purchased from Gen. di Cesnola, giving good examples 
of almost all varieties of Cyprian ware, though unfortunately a few 
of the vases are very much " restored." Case 3 — Bucchero Ware, 240- 
307, consisting for the most part of the Dixwell collection, " formerly 
a portion of a public collection in Chiusi, which was disposed of at 
public sale in Florence in 1875," offering very exceptional advantages 
for the study of this ware. Cases 4 and 5 — Black-figured Vases, 308- 
387. Cases 6 and 7 — Red-figured Vases, 388-488, among which are 
included six white Attic lekythoi, 448-453. Case 8 — Vases from Lower 
Italy, 489-530 ; Megara Bowk, 531 and 533, and Miscellaneous late Greek 
types, 534-539. Nos. 540-578 are also miscellaneous late types. Case 
15 contains Arrhetian ware, commonly miscalled Samian ware. Nos. 
579-619, Nos. 620-623, are coarse Roman jars. The pottery from 
Naukratis, in case 15 of the Egyptian room, " was presented to the 
Museum by the Egypt Exploration Fund, and includes a liberal selec- 
tion of specimens of the various types discovered during the excava- 
tions conducted by the Fund in the years 1884-87." This collection 
enables American students to become acquainted with all the varieties 
of Naukratis ware in the original. The latter part of the catalogue is 
taken up with fragments of various wares. 

It is evident from the above summary that the Museum, besides 
possessing admirable collections of Cypriote, early Italic, and Bucchero 
wares, is exceptionally rich in Attic vases of the black- and red-figured 
styles. Many of these are unusually interesting. One of the white 
lekythoi, 448, derives special interest from its inscription, Ai^as Ka\os, 
such inscriptions being extremely rare on vases of this class. The 
lekythoi 450-452 are published by Professor Wright in this Journal, 
Vol. ii, PI. xi, PL xn-xni, Nos. 7 and 9. 

The colored frontispiece reproduces No. 432, a red-figured vase of 
the " fine style " representing the death of Orpheus. In the descrip- 
tion, the figure at the extreme right is spoken of as being at the left, 
and vice versa. It would be well, too, in describing this painting, to 
mention the peculiar drawing which makes the right arm of some of 
the figures, notably the one to the right of Orpheus, appear to come 
from the left shoulder, and vice versa. In the description of 434 (p. 
160, 1. 6), three narrow bands twisted about the hair of a handmaiden 
are mentioned, but they do not appear upon the opposite page where 
the painting is published. Whether the description or the publica- 
tion is at fault, cannot be determined at a distance. In general, the 
descriptions appear to be careful and exact. They are supplemented 
by nine full-page illustrations besides the frontispiece, and by a minia- 
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ture outline of nearly every vase. This last is an important addition 
to the value of the catalogue. 

The paintings chosen for publication are all interesting for various 
reasons. 335 and 336, black-figured lekythoi from Eretria, have 
designs representing Helios rising in his chariot and Herakles with 
Pholos, respectively. 372 is a black-figured skyphos surrounded by a 
frieze, divided by the handles into two groups. One of these repre- 
sents six warriors riding on leaping dolphins towards a full-draped 
man who stands facing them, playing on a double flute. The other 
represents six youths riding upon ostriches toward a similar flute- 
player, before whom stands a bearded dwarf. These are explained as 
chorus scenes from early Attic comedies, an explanation which must, 
perhaps, be provisionally accepted, though it is hard to imagine the 
successful production of such choruses at the date to which this vase 
must be assigned. 394 is a kylix conjecturally assigned to Euphro- 
nios. The painting in the centre represents Dionysos and a satyr. 
An inscription reads : 6 mus KaXos. The Museum is fortunate in pos- 
sessing as a loan one of the ten vases signed by Euphronios, No. 388, a 
kylix with the representation of two-headed men dancing. Thepainting 
upon the stamnos 419 represents, in severe red-figured style, the mur- 
der of a harper by a youth, assisted by a woman, in the presence of 
two additional persons, one male and one female. It is explained as 
the death of Orpheus represented by means of motives belonging to 
the death of Aigisthos. Nos. 424, 426, 434, and 447, the subjects of 
the remaining full-page illustrations, represent, respectively, a group 
of satyrs, a youth accompanied by a dwarf leading a dog, a domestic 
scene (three women), and a youth and maiden before a grave stele, all 
in red-figured styles. The illustrations are well done. 

It is to be hoped and expected that this book will not only serve to 
make archaeologists better acquainted with the great value of the col- 
lection of vases in the Museum of Pine Arts, but will also by means 
of the masterly introduction awaken a more general interest in the 
study of ancient ceramics. 

Harold N. Fowler. 

Adolf FurtwIngler. Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik. 
Kunstgeschichtliche Untersuchungen von Adolf FurtwIngler. 
Mit 140 Textbildern und 32 Lichtdrucktafeln in Mappe. 8vo. 
pp. xvi, 767. Verlag von Giesecke und Devrient. Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1893. 

This work is certainly a magnum opus, full of original conceptions, 
of careful observation, and of diligent comparisons. It is a veritable 



